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THE BIGGEST PUSH 


Sally pedalled her bicycle up the steep hill which led away from 
her house. The hot sun burned down on her back. It was fun to coast 
down the hill but Sally first had to reach the top. 

It had not been long ago that Sally had not been able to ride, but 
her mother had pushed her until she could. 

She stopped to rest. The familiar old Chevy passed by. She 
waved to her father who was going to visit Mother at the hospital. 

"Will Mother ever be well again?" Sally asked herself. 

Sally huffed again and continued up the hill. When she finally reached 
the top, coasting down was pure pleasure. 

Upon returning home, she steered her way into the driveway, past her 
aging mutt, Smokey, and up to the garage. She parked her bicycle and walked 
back to the house to get the key to the garage. 

Smokey barked hello as she opened the gate. When he jumped to greet 
her, Sally stooped and patted him gently. 

As she opened the screen door, she heard strains of piano playing 
coming from the living room. Her sister Toni was practicing her eevotite 
piece. 

Sally looked down at her own long, slender hands. Mother had wanted 
Sally to play, but when she had rebelled, Mother had not forced her to 
practice. But Mother still reminded her that she had "piano hands". 

"Piano hands!" Sally grunted. Her hands were just long and skinny. 
Her knuckles seemed to stand up and sneer at her. Her awful freckles 


were more visible than ever after just having been in the hot September 


sun. 


Ee 


: jeide the kitchen window, 
a scurried with her 
tand of the picycle and 


and threw 4% down the drive- 


As she left, she picke 7 
ke nased it lay down and began to chew on it ae hevslwas 
way. smo ey ¢ ; | 7 
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hool the next day. 
st day of the new term, Sally 


As Toni was still 
sa skirt for sc 
would be the fir 
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ffer one advantage other than 


room to pres 

Since tomorrow 
14 be riding her bieye g and doing nothing for 
ck to school did © 
e boy she had chased al 


wouldn 


a while. Going ba' 
1 last year. 


she might catch th 


o she would never hav 


but Mother had pushed her until she, like 


studies 
e been forward enough even to 


Two years ag 
think of chasing boys; 
scheming female. 


Sally looked down at her skirt and gave 2 little shriek. 


Toni, had become a dizzy, 


Although she had known how to iron well, she had been careless and 


had burned her skirt. She had made it last year and now she had a 
good reason for not wearing it any more. 
She had begun to iron another one when her sister Toni came i 
re in 


and said, "You've been ironi i 
= ening that one skirt for an hour. Hurry up! 
addy will be coming back in a alt 
itt 
le while and it's my turn to go to 
stay with Mother 
"ere " sa d 
5 id Sally. as she put the iron down, "go ahead and 
your House but hurry up." : a 
Sally threw h i 
er skirt over a chair as she passed through the 
) 


ki chen E h i 
y 2 i rr =. 


Mother had taught Sally to avoid arguing with Toni because Toni 
could always find something to be angry about. Now that Mother was 
critically ill, everyone was grouchy. Even Smokey seemed mad at’ the 
, world at times. 

"This can't keep up much longer," Sally thought. "It would be 
better if Mother died." It was a cruel thing to think but Sally 
was right. It would be better for everyone. 

The old Chevy pulled up into the driveway and stopped at the 
garage. 

Her father stepped out and called, "Sally, come and help me 
with these things." Sally ran to the car and opened the back door. 

When she saw the bone-colored over-night case that she knew 
so well. she said. "These are Mother's things. When is she coming 
home?" 

By the expression on her father's face, Sally knew the answer 
before he said, "Mother isn't coming home, Sally." 

The next few days were filled with tears and distressing thoughts. 
Sally realized that she had not caused her mother's death, but even 
reality could not erase her feeling of guilt. 

The funeral was now over and the family was trying to nap, 
but Sally had never been able to sleep during the day. 

There were only "soap-operas" on television and she was 
hardly in the mood for a "true life drama."' She looked into the 
living room at the piano. Then she picked up a movie magazine. 

Liz Taylor was at it again. She looked again at the piano. No 
one was downstairs to see or hear her. She walked slowly into the 
living room, sat down and began to play. 


Sarah Gordon 216-2 


The shipyard 
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thing 1 mind-- 
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e--slavery. For 
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e of the most democratic 


thousands of 
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a, which had on 
ever known until con 


dom, they are now § 


eeing from Estoni 
quered by 


they are fl 
forms of government this world has 


the Communists. 
are among these soulidan Abtoney ears of pros- 


well-to-do 4ndustrial engineer with 


My family and I 


perous living; (My father was 4 
are now standing among 


has own factory.) we, with only our lives, 
thousands of others, hoping to escape: 
ew years old at the time, I vividly- 


Although I was only a if 
place that night. 


recall the horrible chain of events that took 


I remember running, running, and more running. My father 


t 
ells us that we must hurry or else we will be left to the Commu 


nis ‘ 


=) 


#In Estoni 
onian, "Oh God, why hast thou forsaken us?" 


parE. 


Finally, we are able to get passage on the German transport boat 
Lapland, which isreturning to Germany. On our way to the vessel 
I start crying because I am afraid to leave my home. Because I 
am so young, I do not realize how well off we really are to be 
able to escape. 

Darkness comes and the captain of the Lapland decides that 
it will be best if we wait for the other ships a few miles from 
the coast of Estonia. That night I see for the last time my 
homeland. 

Although it is night, I can see Tallinn, the capital of 
Estonia, as clearly as if it were day. I have the Russians to 
thank for this. For you see, the whole city is in flames. There 
is the constant clamor of enemy planes flying over the country 
and dropping their bombs on thousands of innocent people. From 
a distance the city looks like a huge bonfire. I look and stare, 
but do not know what it is all about. 

Toward morning, completely exhausted, I fall asleep next to 
my father on the deck of the ship. However, I do not sleep Lang. 
At day break I awake and am startled by what I see. I look again 
toward the shore, but there is no city. It has vanished in the 
flames. 

With the coming of the other vessels, our captain lifts 
anchor and we begin a most dangerous journey to freedom. Among 
the caravan of six ships are four transport.vessels and two large 
German medical ships. One of these ships. the large medical vessel 

Moero, has about three thousand wounded German troopers and Estonian 


a 


refugees aboard. By now we are still thinking about our homeland 


nave gong nope--through the 
talk again, and a fey 


rewsours’ 7° prankemegwa lie belisstes 
are shatter 

to panic. The 
part Pp ‘y run and 


ed when out of the 


TI look vp and see a 
Tuckily our transport ship 


the plane is unable to fly 


d therefore sends its bombs, missing the 
ali of 4 sudden 4 great explosion is hearg 
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na forth. My 
pis struck. Fortunately, every. 


1 rocks pack 4 father, horrified, makes 
nratae the shi 
out of danger tem 


jcal ship Moero. Because she 


and the vesse 
plans to jump overbo 
welland we are porarily. 


g strike the med 
e is unable to defend herself. As a 


thing goes 


But tragedy doe 


ti-aircraft guns, sh 


ane drops 2 bomb righ 
and the vessel splits in half 


has no 4n 
+ down her smokestack. 


result, a Russian pl 
Immediately there is 2 great roar, 
d baggage on deck slide on top of each other 


All of the people an 
In fifteen minutes the ship g 


The survivors start climbing up the 


into the sea. oes down. Many people 


are struggling in the water. 


sides of our vessel. Some, before they can be pulled to safety 
a 3 


fall back into the ocean from exhaustion. Our captain says that 


we must leave before the Russian planes come back. So hundreds of 


people are left to perish in the cold waters. Finally after many 


hours we reach Germany and freedom 


After living five years in Germany, I am now in the United 


States. 


Although I have had a pleasant life here for ten years, 


I can still remember vividly those horrible experiences connected 


with our escape from Estonia. 
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Unwelcome Prophecy 
The antique Farmers' Almanac whispers 
In parched tones of rain. 
Beyond the threshold of the glass desert 
Fat, derisive drops fleet by, 
Pounding, smashing back the doors 
Of daffodil, sweet-pea, hydrangea; 
Frowning they descend; staunchly 
Sneering they flood the palsied earth. 
They stampede like cattle down rusty drains. 
While it rains, 
Splurting panicked in a geyser. 
While the scimitars lunge, throbbing, 
Through tangled branches of trees. 
They carve vain cameos on asphalt faces, 
Weave witches' rage of musty, darkened lace. 
Where's the sheltered cave, a terminal 
For the slicing, cracking rain? 
What's the good of disdain 
When it rains? 


Enid Steine 
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antly deciding that this was the car 
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him, he pought ite 
roughly and writing down 
g all of the 


houses 
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in Germany which sti 

missing parts, eu 
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ater, the parts were delivered. Then Mr. Stone starteq ‘ 
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A few weeks 1 
ing the automobile. 


ous task of recondition 
It was an eight cylinder 


tedi 
Barnaby started with the engineée 


First, B 
He reworked the bore to 4.5 inches and set up ty, 
e 


engine that he modified. 


pistons for a six inch stroke. 


Second was the gearboX. This was to be of the center floor shift +¢ 
Vbe, 


wi th four forward gears and overdrive. fter weeks of hard abo 
r on the enoi 
5 hig 


he decided to attach it to 4 battery and listen to it 


When he did so, he 


found that the timing was off. This he quickly. adjusted 
Next, Barnaby labored on the body and interior, whi 
as good as it did the d | man 
e day the car came out of the factory. The foll 
he decided that si ; ee 
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drive his custom Du | | Le 
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Now the time h 
as come, 
The car started off smoothly, As B 
. As Barnaby put it 


through the 
gears, his "Dy 
2 ese's" speedometer jumped f ) 
rom 0 to 100 miles per _— 
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hour in 13 seconds. The car developed 400 horaepower at 4750 revolutions 


per minute. 
Barnaby wanted to see how well the car would worked on:éornering so he 


took it up the steep hill where Devil's curve lay ahead. Missing the curve 


he 


meant a 500-foot drop to the rocky bottom. But Barnaby was sure that 
he would make the turn, becaese he had made it:so many times before. 
The trick was to keep your foot on the brake until you were about twenty 
feet from the bottom,then turn sharply and accelerate. 

Barnaby was three-quarters of the way down the hill when he heard 
a sharp bang. The master cylinder which housed the hydraulic brake 
fluid, which he somehow had overlooked, had cuacked at that instant, and 


the brakes failed. 
Charles Jekofsky, 326-3 


Always No Tears 


The &hild next door was killed out in the street today. 
She was a happy imp with long blond hair. 

But now no tears, no empathetic sorrow. 

I cannot mourn her now that she is gone. EBs 


And when the ambulance had gone, the weeping mother 

And the grieving neighbors passed by me. 

But cool, detached, unable to weep with them, 

I turned away to hide my hollowness. ber 
And will it always be like this, I wonder? 

Will human pity never pierce my heart? 

Always no tears no natural human feeling? 

No soul in all the world so poor as mine. 


Betsy Hine, 310-3 
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same age today, 
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beauty together: Oh, th 


my hand. Little child, this is & 
I think you will know this 


understand this and t 


ver there, where the 
It is a quiet place and one of beauty 


oday, my friend, 


few 
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You see, 0 


from the land. That is Rid. 
also. Long ago when I was just older than you; Tsitaells) @lseualel, It Ts 
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In the earliest pa t of i * 
part of the morning I would arise just to see 


there. 
the sun. Such colors T have never seen since--perhaps I make th 
eM more 


put that is the privilege of age. And every 


grand than they were, 
mornin 
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e sun as 
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You see, little child, how I slip back. I say, "I am sorry I 
did not." That is a vice of old men. I should merely say, "I did not.” 
There should be no remorse, for you see, little child, I knew him and 
that was enough. 

He would have enjoyed this day. Breathe once and smell the air. 
Haht It surprises you. TI too had forgotten how pleasant air might be. 
Taste it now. Yes, you can taste it. It is delicious. Of this day 
he has written. I had almost forgotten that days like this still are. 
The time I read his verse he had begun to write of this day. He longed 
for these days, and it is too much a pity he is not here. 

He had just come to Ria at the time I had. The first day I saw 
him, and each early morning after it was enjoyment to watch him. Too 
soon though, my little child, the pox invaded Ria. Yes, my little child, 
it also came to me, but not with great force. I knew little discomfort 
from it, but on others it strongly descended. The entire village devel- 
oped the pox, and the worry was great. But soon, after I had recovered, 
I returned again to watch my sun. I was not surprised to see him there 
as I was, for it seemed to me that he belonged with the sun--inseparable 


lovers, my little child. The pox had not struck him, but this I did 


not know. 


One evening, near to the time I slept, I heard the sounds of a 
crowd by my home. With great curiosity I walked into the street. My 
little child, never should you see such a thing. A fire had been kindled, 
and men with angry eyes stared into it. Their faces were scarred heavily 


from the pox and just to look at them made me afraid. I heard them talk 


of him. They were enraged that all but him should have the pox. My 


little child, men act strangely at times and do what in other times 


they would not. The fire danced in their eyes and their faces assumed 


evil masks. They said that it was he, the intruder, who had brought all 


to Ria. These were not evil men, my little child, nor were they void 


=136 


5 wrong that they who worked th, a 
lth 


sed while he itcpmen et Ya couoyedst0 Bhoulg 
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come crip ‘ : 
be 4 torch, my little child, they get ae 
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The flames spread quickly, a, dee 
8rrgy, 


1g faces. Women were laughing bysten. 


lights oe 1 was deeply frightened but starteg tovang 
b a2, ; : ° 
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ne aid not come. 


from that home 
[ heard a prief cry, 


+ I thought but when I looked to oii 
r an instan 

at they heard nothing - 
the beauty of some everlasting tableau. j 


ei I looked to the rising flames 


faces, 1 saw th 


again, and this time I saw 
my little child, until the fire extinguished itself, ang 


stayed there, 
I walked over them. I was amazed to fing 


when the remains had cooled, 


ghtly browned from the fire, and on it was inscribed the 


y he spoke to me. The people were not 


a paper only sli 


verse that he had written the da 


happy, little child. Their desires had been fulfilled, but they cried. 


Ah, this is a glory day and the sun is briliiant. Perhaps we should 


now return; your father may be growing anxious. When there is another 


day like this--and it will not be soon, for they are rare--we shall take 


another walk. Out here again, if you like. I come here rarely, my 
little child. Stephen Silverman 212-4 
I HAD A FRIEND 


I had a friend, 

An idealist was he 
who pursued his goal with i 
The more I watched pense! We 
Hie more appalle@ I became, 

or in pursuing hi 
He lust his aan ee 
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i 
i 
| Jack, a boy of seventeen 
; Eddie, his brother, age 
thirteen 
Ben, a by of Jackts age 
| Escaped Reformatory Inmate, 
| a yeuth of nineteen 
i Tuo Policemen 
|| The Old Nan, Jack and Eddie's 
| father ij 
{ 


A small clearing in a wooded area, The opening 
i | Setti inde curtain reveals Jack and Eddie huddled close to= | 
gether near a 11 fire. Around them is dense shrubbery and~brush 
Dee tpees—are-aleo-visible..in..the.backeround, 


Jacks 


Eddie: 


Jacks 


Eddie: 


Jacks 


Eddie: 


Jacks 


Eddie: 


Jacks 


Eddie; 


that's all I’ve heard all q 


4ning? 
g we should have waited fon 
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top c ompl a 


why don't you § un OOTED i 
ec ceibe bas prother) provght warmer clothing. (Resuming Warn, 


we sho ‘ A paby. 1 didn't twist 

4 like a baby St your 8h 
tone) You wn mand Even you said ia) velenelet yt 1esson, Reva You! 
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those Were) JOU" “Eearepeinely). Don't Worry», BER Wy Vediere an 
LY 


Se t 
a es a real pals he won't let me down. 
'q only be here a couple of hours. yo 


ose it rains or shows? How long do you et 
Let’s go home. bs 


put you said we 


ery ight. SUPP 
be here all nights | e is going to last? 


think this measly fir 
i ct. He wouldn't let 
tr we'd really get the riot ai ub cutee 
oe He'd ship us off to military school. He wouldn't give Z a 
dime. No sir, you can 60+ I'm going to see it through. Go “ a 
tarts to push his brother) Just make sure you 


if you want to. (S 
don’t tell him where I am. I should have known you're a baby, 


Aw, Jack, I think he’s suffered enough. 


He's suffered? Maybe you're too cold to remember the way he us 
that strap. Think about it; it°ll warm you up a bit. Think oe 
that bowl of soup he threw; does it make you feel any warmer? h 


I know. 


(Building) You know... kn 
are you know..-you know! Then why do you want to 


eee hae ee ee ge on his mind. You know he really 
; ; -+ especially since Mom died. 7 
see it his way once in a while? J think he io es ne a 4 
Se 


So I'm being rough on hi 
cee < mf He's been mean to i 
Moemodr oth: © we hee ten Lin, etrteont Vell hat 
; . ust like e i : 
give me a dollar for every "A" J Me Gitte oe, ae a 
° ever do it? 


Well you didn't get any "Atgn 
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Jack: 
Eddie: 
Jack: 
Eddie: 


Jack: 


Eddie: 


Jacks: 


Eddie: 
Jack: 


Eddie: 


Jack: 


Eddie: 


Jacks 
Ben: 
Jack: 


Eddie : 


Ben: 


Jack: 


Ben: 


a epould I bother? He wouldn't have kept his word anyway. I 
Ow him. I've known him much longer than you have....seventeen 
years...that's plenty long. 


He's certainly taking a long time finding us. 


Sounds to me as though you'd like the old man to be here right 
now. I guess you don't mind having a bowl of soup heaved at you. 


He threw it at you. 


Well, you got some of it too. T guess you really like the old man; 
I guess you really are his baby. You can do no wrong, and I can 
do no right. Even when youtre wrong it's still my fault. 


Stop putting it on, 
(Voice rising) What about lest week when you banged your finger 
with the hammer? I didn!t have a thing to do with it. I wasn't 


even near yous; I was watching TV. He comes tearing down the steps, 
sees you screaming and hits me. 


That wasn't the reason he hit you. 
(Menacingly) What was the reason he hit me? 


You know as well as I do. (Reconsiders) On, forget it. I'm going 
to get some more wood for this fire. (Eddie walks away from Jack 
and begins to gather twigs.) 


Keates after him) You don't need any more wood. Just stick closs 
O ME~e 


(Starts to run towards Jack) Hey, somebody's coming! 


(Stands up and taking Eddie's hand starts toward the bushes) Don't 
panic. it's probably Ben. 


(Enters the stage with a bag of groceries and approaches the fire 


calling softly) Jack. Eddie. Where are you? 
(Both boys return to the fire and start to talk at the same time.) 


Why did it take you so long? What did you hear? 
Have you seen my father? What did you bring us to eat? 


You're really in a jam. The school called your father at work when 
you didn't show up. About eleven o'clock Ames went on the public 
address and said that anyone who had information as to your where- 
abouts was to report to the office immediately. 


What happened? 


How should I know? Did you want me to go down there and tell them? 


I'm in trouble already as it is. 
AGE 
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and Boo worry} let's go home. S to 


padie* uid as 
worty a 44 ttle more im 
5 a a0 oe 
ve ter uSe-: I don*t Fi 
Jack: ee et the Pe of VA the only thing think thy 
t think ne" ue police < oe * we'll get aS 
padiet 7 oe worke 1 aes Troy 
(e} z 
Bom ie the razor, pony put he wouldn't have the nerve + 
se tha H wouldn't ay a hand © hs 
Jack: “Al nie (Eoastinely) 2 . on Mee hee 
oNt can ha ee 
Eddie: You'd nit Dad? 
re 
Jack: Why not? tm not a kid a wre 
st hime 
Eddie: You wouldn't dare hit ie? 15) 
when I get made en was here, het 
voxs_nsty ope. ft Bata vaste otter SAY ag ery ,00'S tol oy 
Bddie: You mean Chip? 
‘ Dan Bailey. He 
+ No, not him, he’s too smalle Dans y ° e's a head 
me 5 book nea he has 2 good reachs I got in close, just aise than 
taught mee He would have murdered me 4f L stayed on the out Dad 
(Jack stands UP and makes motions as if he's fighting.) I ets 
close and hit him around the face about twenty times, I auge up 
was giving me 4 good working over too L couldn't feel it the He 
2 F fe) 
ould “think of was T could beat him, it ee 


Eddie: 


Jack: 


Jacks 


The only thing Ic 


Is that why you were at detenti 
t bother me because sitting across the 
Toon 


on yesterday? 


That's right, but it didn’ 
was Baileys 


(Eddie laughs delightedly-) 


(Changing ; 
timoden carats lake aa let's cook something (J. 
bees atrcyine eae ich eras out a can of spaghetti. =e ao hee es 
campfire. ea ctCes, ir Sol aaetin 
) First time we've used bias . oe San ces: near the 
nat ent in years. 


‘. We used to take i 
it with us when we went on picnics. You 
e were too 


the whole da: ‘ we would go into t 
paper. Mom re: she ed and I would sate cae on Sunday and spend 
times Ben and his famil you and .cook hamburger. Ss out of twigs and 
y would come along and wore Por dogs. Some- 
wo play base- 


(Regret: 
fully) I don't remember tha 
You were too young VE 
I remembe: 
’ thi 
hings when I was one 
year old, 


Like what? 
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Eddie: I remember how I once fell down the basement stairs and Mom came 
running after me. I remember... 


Jack: That's right...you had to go to the Doctor. I was having my birth- 
day the same day. Everybody was sitting around the dining room 
table. Dad was there and he brought me a fire engine. All my 
friends were there and we were about to cut the cake. Mom asked me 
if I knew where you were. Suddenly we heard you fall down the 
stairs and then you started crying. We all ran to the top of the 
basement stairs and there you were with a big bump on your head. 
Dad took all my friends home and Mom took you to the doctor. 


Eddie: See, I remember, 


Jack: I was mad. Mom thought I was crying because of you. I was crying 


because you had busted up my party.. 


Eddie: aes ae coming. (Eddie gets up and goes toward a clump of 
bushes. 


Jack: (Whispering) Can you see who it is? 


Eddie: No. (Eddie peers into the dense shrubbery and a large boy emerges. 
He is about nineteen years old and is wearing a dirty sweatshirt 
and a pair of levis, Across the sweatshirt are the letters 


GRANGER. ) 


Escapee: What are you looking at, punk? (He pushes Eddie out of his 
way and walks toward the fire.) What have we got here? (He 
picks up the grocery bag and dumps its. contents on the ground. ) 
Grub! I'm starved! Real nice of you to invite me to the party. 
(He sits down beside the fire and proceeds to puncture open the 
can of spaghetti with a large knife. Jack moves away from the 


fire towards his brother. 
Eddie: (Whispering to Jack) Do you think he's a tramp? 
Jack: No, he's not old enough. 
Eddie: Maybe he's a looney. 
He's from Granger Reformatory. 


Jack: See that sweatshirt he's wearing. 


Escapee: That's right punks, Granger. Good old Granger U, the home to 
end all broken homes. 


Jack: What did they put you in Granger for? 


I relieved an old lady of her heavy pocketbook. (A long pause) 
If you gotta know, (Escapee holds knife up in view) I whittled 


my old man down to size, 


Escapee: 


Eddie: You mean you killed him? 
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pscape®’ 
padie? 
pscape?’ 


nadie? 
pscape?® 


Jacks 


pscape?® 


Jack? 


Escape? 


Jacks 
Escapee: 
Jacks 


Escapee: 


Jacks 


Escapees 


Eddie: 


Escapee: 


Eddie: 


Jack : 
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(0) ae a fo nex 
no1ds 3 
a haven t seen me either s 3) 
sures you can trust use But aren't the cops after you? 
‘ ic ent pack home but L 
ahey probably figured 2 cros 
and ayes ight heres ( He returns to the fire ee then es 
spaghe+t+ snto 4 frying pan ana continues to talk.) pours pe 
you guys 1s of Boy, Scouts! Where's the rest Boy» what e 
th ae 
Well, we're surt of escaping too- = roo) 
Yeah? What's your alma matter? 
we've got an old man 


Ima matter; 


old man. That’s j 
aust 
Si antaht what he'd like 


Wecacntt have an 2 


from my 


run away 
What did your 


T*d never 
(Pause) 


me to doe 
Tt isn't what he dids it’s what he hasn*t a 
oneée 


Don't give me the doubletalt 
to yous sical | ROS 
> youe ( Escapee stirs spaghetti serenade ae something 
Tt%s none of s a) 
oak Beets oot See (Escapee rises 
just above Eddiets gto incthoserss Soe over to Hadi 
° . He holds laife. 
8 


Don't spe 
a URC A CEE es 
A > nny 
es to stir spaghetti. Seas withdras t 
‘ ck dusts off hi 
S brotz 


(Whimperii 

ing) Are UW : 

se) a big tilly, Go after him him get away wi 

, 111 he}p you. rane eS Bae ee i 
a iley kid. 
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t 
knif got a cha 
6, I'd take hin Peas has a knife. If 
. 4 he Aidn't have 
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Escapee 3 
7 


Jack 


Escapee = 


Eddie: 
Escappe: 


Jacks 
Eddies 


Ecapee : 


Eddies 
Jacks 


Eddie 3 


Eddie: 


Jack: 


(He begins to 


tell meywhathyorn * © 


your, old manages woth 


a : 
man dia to atts Knifes) Say you cunt 
(Embarrassed) Ho wouldn? | 


t let me drives 


frying pan. 


You*ve eaten eve ; 
us alone? wything. Now why don't you go away and leavei 
To J 
Ge ee wouldn't let you drive. But what 

Pi ‘Points to Eddie) What's he doing here? 


He goes wherever I ZO6 


Why don't you go awa: 
y and leave us alone now? (Escapee turns 
around and glares at him.) We won't tell anyone we say you. 


(To Jack). If you're the bo 


him up or Iwill. ( SS of the outfit you'd better shut 


Escapee turns his back on the brothers.) 
(Whispering) If I get that knife will you take him? 
(Whispering) Don’t try it essforget its 


Ill get it. (Eddie crawls behind &. i 
scapee and suddenly kicks 
the pan and sends the knife out of the Bscapee’s reach.) Get 


him! Get him, Jack, just like * 
eaten tae oe 575) you said you would. He hasn 


(Jack stands indecisively for a moment and then lunges at 

his more powerful adversary... Both boys scramble and roll about 
the stage. Jack puts up a good fight initially but soon the 
Escapee is sitting on him and beating him with his fists. 
Eddie picks up the frying pan and throws it at the Escapee. 
Escapee yells and starts to run after Eddie. Suddenly he 
stops dead in his tracks, does an about face and runs into 
the woods. two policemen emerge from the bushes with lighted 
flashlights. Jack and Eddie conceal themselves in the foliage 
at their respective hiding pleces.. The two policemen begin 
to pursue the Escapee shouting, “Halt and Stop!" After the 
poet) leave, Jack and Eddie come back to the center of the 
stage 


Ben was right. The police are after us. 


Let's get out of here. They'll be back. (The brothers 
begin to pick up the scattered equipment. Suddenly a red 
flashlight shines on both the boys. Carrying the flashlight 
is the boyat father) 


THE OLD MAN: Jack. Eddie. (Both boys immediately jump out of the line 


of light.) 
pile 


yore! peri get hime 
found uSe 

1d pave 

He woU 


You came by yourself, yy, 


(Eddie is yery upset and doesn*t know wherg to 


Dad would have let you drive! 
ara the red flashlight ang 


d 
Rddie: If you A eur fault 4ce) Dad?! Dad! 
etter than Ben. You traitor! 
a@rive just on account of a 
(He kicks at the fire) Te. 
(His father and Fddie 


( 


i him) 
ae eter ane old man ee walt 
couple ° URIS. What a = y 

next time T°11 go it alone 
come up to hin, 
ly) Hello son, jet*s go home. (Jack lowers his 


: (Ve gent i 
paso a a beeins to ery as the curtain falls) 
Poetic Parrying 


Not knowing the answer, an anonymous st .dent 


offered this substitute : 


We sent up on the fifth of May 

An astronaut in Freedom Seven. 
Our country claimed a noted day 

As Shepard saw the skies of heaven. 
M.W.S. 
Knowing the answer, an identifiable teacher 


replied! 


The mental gap, 
And not the missile 
Will likely cause 
Your mark to fizzle. 
H.H.W. 


mohe 


= 
Accordingly, my father} and IT set out in the afternoon to 


inspect the various wares of the tree vendors--to select 


just the 


right tree and return triumphantly home. We did not expect to 


encount yr. auch difficulty or to consume much time in the process, 
but neither did fate expect what we expected as we drove up to 
the first lot. I was duly chosen to head a delegation consisting 
of myself to examine the stocks more closely, That I did, and the 
more closely I looked, the more my enthusiasm seemed to cool in the 
cold winter wind that ruffled scrawny trees and fat price tags. 
Holiday commercialism suffered a defeat as we rode away in search 
of better looking trees and terms. 

Qur next stop was at a friendly and cheerful establishment 
known as Chamberg and Company. In a lot adjoining their building, 
bs so my father explained to me, these kindly gentlemen were wont 
to sponsor es annual Christmas tree sale, With newly-regained 
eagernegs, I coyld hardly wait to go in and emerge victoriously with 
fie tree, Surely these good-natured gentlemen, overflowing with 
cheerfulness and Christmas spirit, would offer us the most considerate 
terms, A look inside the lot was a rude awakening, A cluster of 
skinny, decrepit frees were huddled together in a corner, like a 


group of old spingters at a goseip-session, I shouldn't wonder if 
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about» gor, by the looks o¢ 
s on the ground, the 


trees 28 PorloLy aes chey 


etacle. I remain 


griendly €°F 
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ast 

Here, if anywhere, yy 
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y the Florida Avenue Market. 
The establishment was im- 


sively huse- at one time, t believe, I thought everyone in 
ith the spirit of the sea 
Son 


must have bean 
pense their 8 


pres 
te) infected W 


the city 
ood cheer in the forms 
of trees, 


go out and dis 
assorted decorat 


ht for this one?' 


as to 
ions. 


wreaths, ang 
' asked my father abruptl 
y. 


; 
“How much do you Aer 


id not know and had to check with someone ej 
ne else, 


But the attendant d 
It seemed that wherever we would go, someone always had to 
inquite 

s as well as for pe uiins trees, th 
cy 


of someone else, and for thi 


were apparently paid a pateny. But the tree was too hi 7 
gh and so 
a 2s wads 


the price. 
"you! 11 be sellin 
g these CENTS) 
eve £Orn, LLEt 
y cents. 


was my aE & gloomy ronnecen But the SEECH CEES. was a 


"Seven Hollersse 


So we inspect : 
ed i 
Reclous other lots. Howe 
auc ever, the prices dis- 
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pLey cd an alar 
min; 
g condensy to stay high, aetde £ 
rozen in ebae 


position by. 
by the bitter 
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increasingly apparent 
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that we wo FI q 
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r e@ more = 
ont G Oo On he ualities of the 


f 
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no such balsa 1 with | 
: ™m eoen 
ir e 
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But 
we did not want ceda h. 
r, thank you, and S 
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e either 
A Ouig tide would hav 
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But the day waned 
and the cold wind waxed until I began to wonder 


privately if 5 
uch a tree hs worth all the difficulty involved. 
Was the tree ; 
—tee really so important after all, I thought, as I saw 


small child 
ren huddled together over small fires--freezing, but 


determined t 
© help their parents augment their apparently meager 
income by selling trees, 
Finally, coming to one of many private lots, I decided, 


with the help of my chattering teeth and mental misgivings, that 
this would have to be it. 


" oN * . 
Balsams?" asked a Shivering attendant. "yes, we have 


balsams!" And I was conducted to where they lay. 


"This one," said I, "is almost right, if only it were a little 
fuller." 

"Oh, it's full, all right!" said the dealer, who promptly 
illustrated his point by seizing the tree's midriff, and proceeding 
to give it several terrific thumps on its bottom end. Its limbs 
flew wildly in all directions, like those of a person who has been 
rudely evacuated from his seat. 

“You take it inside, and it will fill out," said the eager 
dealer, who attempted to hasten the process a bit by pushing the 
poor tree's limbs down so far that I had to wince. 

"T'll take it!" I said, and almost added, "Before you tear 
it apart:" 

The money changed hands, and so did the tree, which had 
meanwhile drawn its limbs together again, as if it too, was chilly, 
or as if such disorderly array was not befitting of its dignity. 
My father toted the tree to the car, put it in the trunk, and we 


drove home. The tree was placed in the house, where the thawing 
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ce The only difficulty wag 
: thay 
please us; didn't stan £11) Su, 
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e its appearance mi she, Cend too enp 
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nad forgotten something « I had though 
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I remembered 
that it was ce 


our car> 
xr folks." I was 


rtainly too bag 
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obviously 4 family, to whom 
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the sight of their little boy tp 
TOwiy 
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° return. 
small fire, and looking as co) 
d 


med my heart, even on that 


smal 

as the proverbial earless monkey >» war 

coldest of days- straightaway > I found myself returning to the 
r 

Peathy Beam ess VOW unimpressive 


lot and purchasing a holly W 
just Like any 0 th and gratitude I 


rn far outweighed an 


wreath, ther, but the warm 
y material considerations o0¢ 


received in retu 


appearance. 
So we acquired our long-awaited tree. But more import 
ant, 


we acquired something of the spirit of the seas 
on--the 


stify them, all trees 


I believe, 
spirit of eine Glcheut which to ju 


( \ 2 
trimmings, and/decotations would be meaningless 
peal : 
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Weeks." 


It was then that my eyes focused on the colorful Pos- 
ters of strange and far-ayay lands that hung on the wall, 
They seemed almost alive with movement and with foreign 
intrigues... 

The Norwegian fisherman beckoned me aboard, and in a 
moment I found myself gliding into one of the fjiords of 
Norway. Mountains on either side rose in snowy peaks, only 
to roll gently down into lush green valleys, where boys 
and girls danced gaily in bright native costumes. 

But here I could not stay long, for a small-footed 
girl with shiny black hair wound tightly atop her head 
was talking rapidly end motioning excitedly with a paper 
fan. I could not understand her strange language, but I 
soon "caught on” to her gestures, and realized we would 
have to run in order to catch the jinrikisha for our ride 
through Peiping. Small yellow children with almond-shaped 
eyes stretched: outithéir..hands for pennies as we. passed. 

I was tired now and welcomed the mustachioed Frenchman 
who offered me a ride down the River Seine. The flowing 
water carried us through’ the heart of Paris, where I viewed 


Jnxembourg Gardens. When the quiet 


the Sorbonne and Frere 


too BIG 


I 4mperiously stalked up 


ttentively 2S 


tched 2 
ak [I thought. [It 


j al 
his is plessed Martin schools 


As I reached the head of the 


All eye 


the steps: so +. 
Ceo 

04 take me long to take over her 

e line of children before me. No, 


won 
ned to survey th 


stairss I tur: : 
acne e n of my experience. Here J 
44 won't take 1on 


e third grade with fo 


+ all for 4a perso? 
th ur different schools under my belt, 
am in 
one boy poked 
nook, Bud," 1 sneered s 
°+ want no trouble out of yo 


umfounded. *Boys!* TI muttered, 


his neighbor and, pointing at me, began to 


laugh. grabbing him roughly by the shirt 
coller, ”I don ut? When I released 
him, he fell against the wall d 
~they're always the hardest to convince. They can’t seem to 


get it through their heads that I’m twice as tough as they are. 
Oh well, they’11 learn.” 

The bell rang, and I proceeded with the other children down 
the hall. At the door of the room they entered was a saintly- 
looking nun. As the children passed by, she nodded her head and 
smiled. standing there with her hands folded inside her sleeves, 
she looked like a shepherd counting her lambs. I gave her my 


e Ss 


an 


One day in 1 

ay 946, a cute, blue-eyed, brown-haired b ur 

: - ed boy of 

years came in from play with chills and a high ee 
igh fever. 


What Johnn: 
had that day could have been fatal had he not b ws 
ot been adm 


A Att 
Reed Hospital. Luck was with him ed to Walter 
9 


however, and Johnny's illness 

tarted a chain i mn NA 

star ha’ of events which led to nedical discoveries hithert 
s hitherto 


unknown. 


What seemed to be an infection in his knee joint was found act 
act- 


ually to be blood poisoning caused by the bacteria "pneumococcus." 


When penicillin was administered, he responded and returned home 


Within two weeks he came back to the hospital with the same serious 
symptoms of blood stream infection. this time Johnny was treated 
longer with penicillin and again released. Within four years, this 
boy had nineteen of these recurring infections and subsequent treat- 
ments. Penicillin was the only thing that saved his life. 
Antibiotics would quell Johnny's infections for a while, but 
they would eventually recur and he would have to return to the hos- 
pital. When he reached school age he would start off in the morn- 
ing appearing well. But later the teacher would call his mother, 
reporting that he was having chills and a fever. It became a common 


event for his parents to bring him from school directly to the hos- 


pital when these indications occurred. 


A regular program was made out for him, and Johnny was treated 


as an out patient. 


During each admission for an infection, cultures were taken. 


The pneumococcus bacteria was recovered from his blood stream on ten 


different occasions. 
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like typhoig 
and diphtheria 
Four years after his first admission, and follewing 

: many recurring 


infections and repeated observations, it at last bee 
Scame apparent what 


Johnny had. 


The doctors had studied, consulted, examined and restudied, t 
x 5 t6 


fine that ray of light that illuminated the dark way to a cure for 
Johnny's illness. For four years they had relentlessly searched for 
that gleam, and when it was found, it shone with great brilliance. 
Not only had a cure been found, but an entirely new disease was 
discovered. 

This new disease was called “agammaglobulinemia"--or, without 
gamma globulin in the blood stream. At this point the treatment 


seemed obvious. Give the boy gamma globulin. This was done and his 


infections ceased. 


Why hadn’t this disease been recognized before? Because 


prior to the era of antibiotics, all patients with the disease had 


died. 


For the past ten years, Johnny has received monthly gamma 


. j ‘Lobu=- 
globulin shots of considerable quantity. Although his gamma 6-0 


ae iciently in- 
lin is never raised to the normal level, it is sufficient'y 


creased to prevent the infections from recurring « 


as all young boys 


resistant, 
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se monthly : se 
ae 5 seemingly 6° own insensitive to neegi,, 
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years old, an honors high school gra_ 
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and a fresh 
ed his condition intelligently 
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nts have accept 
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would no 
Johnny's pare 


and understandingly+ 


Neat ne sister have any ey;_ 
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could be hereditary 
hnny's disease was successfully diagnosed and 


Soon after Jo 
ted all over the United States, 


treated, other cases were repor 
mach investigative work is being done in 


As a result of his case, 
medical centers, and the case has stimulated research in immnol 
ogy 


and the mechanisms of human resistance. 
Plasma cells, the main source of gamma globulin productio 
Ns 


have been found to be lo mp 
w or completely absent in a j 2 
ser gammaglobubine 
: mic _ 


patients, and they d j 
© not increase even whe 
s n the patients 
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Patients with 
agammaglobulinemia will accept ski 
n grafts from 


Arthritis is one of many like thi. 


Roreeleays “sammaglobulinemia is uncommon 


t In our country, 
reports have been 


made of low gamma globulin as m 


anifestetions of 
other diseases, which therefore make it dipediccs 


In England, however, 


Eom aa Perrier ical, standpoint, this disease iteelt is not 
very important, but its many implications make it extremely signi- 
ficant as well as interesting from the standpoint of medical science. 

Who is the man who was responsible for the discovery of this 
disease? Who, with his diligent work and endless study saved this 
boy and subssquently others like him? Though this contribution 
to medicine may be considered relatively insignificant in itself; 
it has tremendous implications, for it has Paved the way for new 


roads through the winding paths of medicine. 


Who is this great man? 


~— 


$ Seen 
Ss 


He is Doctor.Ogden CG. Bruton--my Father. EN Et 
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the bloody dagger TO 
The Macbeths are then cro otland. Both the 
1e unbalanced. 


ce Scotland lacked any good psychiatrist 
d 


Macbeths seemed a trif He had a fondness for murder, and 
3 
joyed washing her hands. Sin 


she en 
ling people and she kept on washing her hands 


Macbeth kept on kil 
Macbeth and his missus committed various murders and planned all 
a 


sort if i i 
Ss 0. evil, but with togetherness, which is the way all families hi 
snow. d do 


things. 


Lady Macbeth i re violen 
e soon died. Macbeth died soon after but in a mo Lol 
manner. Neverthel h r th Vv l ther people . 
eless t ey were bo dead (as were several othe psop ) 
Malcolm, son of Duncan G 3 
‘un t sett 
an, was hen crowned King and the countr y 
back to makir 1g Scotch whiskey : 


The moral of ry : y 
thi to 1 Q Wi tches on some 


God-forsaken 
heath in S$ 
cotland, just Say, "I'm an Ameri 
erican citizen and we 


im 
port most of your whiskey" 
> 


” 


11 leave you alone. Fl 
a6= Gearge Snow en 
218-4 


A MODSUMER BowuS 


Our own canoe was in neeq 
of repai 
1s So it 


canoe we used to go to pick the Wineberries, mes 8 neighbor's 
yived 4 short way down the roaq fron us, oll . oe 
aluminum one which they were arate idem: “a. 
ye returned it, with our thanks, and Showed Mrs tas ie When 

3 base 


quarts of berries we had Picked, the old woman laughed 1. 
ed lightl. 
said, “Well, at least the trip was worth-while," ie 
As we walked back to our ow house I thought 
9 Yes, 


5 the trip 
yas worth-while, but not because of the berries 


As we paddled 
upstream we spotted a brightly colored turtle and resolved to cap- 
ture it for little Sandy to play with, it Vad placi@ly Guanine 
diself on the md) bank and worgMiGsdMesbenally render niece 
it to avoid frightening it. We were almost in the perfect position 
for the capture when the current caught our bow and pulled us 
back out into the middle of the stream, Patiently we moved 
carefully back into position, dug our paddies into the mad; then 
a quick grab landed the turtle in the middle of the canoe. Later, 
on our return trip, we released it, right there on the same md- 
bank where it had been captured. 

It was rather noisy, paddling against the current and we 
frightened up half a dozen herons at every bend in the river. 
With a splash the long-legged birds took flight and we could 
hear the beating of their wings, although we sometimes couldn't 
see them because of the heavy foliage. At one place a pair of 
red-winged blackbirds took flight and we caught a fleeting glimpse 


of the brilliant spot of red and yellow on each wing. 
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tream for a while; 
the river the smoothness of the water 
in 


ng splashes a 
dug in our paddles » sometimes 


a bend 
pee nd we had to fight to 


then as we ro 
ndred shint 


was broken by 2 hu : 
i pot 

ough the rapidse We bo 
the mud to navi 


ened and deepene 


tia Se. gate a particularly 


them deep into 
d and the waters 


even sinking 
n the river wid 


rough placee The 


were again placide . 
Under the willow boughs we glided, then out into the brilliant 
inder 
sunshine, then back into the shade and darkness of the «trees, 
> 
a dead tree overhanging here, scraping 


Around snags we went, under 


The turtles, do 
sr heads and wondered whi 
suéh' a drowsy ‘days? We 
partially sub. 


over a rock theree zens of them on every rock 
at sort of foolish 


and log, stuck up the 
we were to be working So hard on 


beings 
nake draped gracefully over 4 


saw a shiny black s 
merged log, basking in the hot sunlight. 
Darning needles drifted lazily over the water, lighting 
gracefully for a moment on our canoe, then gliding on, their 


wings shimmering silver and blue and purple in the sun. 
Just before we arrived at the berry patch, we passed the old 
mill. To turn the huge mill wheel a canal had been dug to divert 


some of the water from the river. Now the wheel, after decad 
es 


of no use, was brok i wa ha dn ari 
5 oken and rotting. The water that didn’t dribble 
slowly over it lay i 
a y in a stagnant pool in the canal. A century 
és : 
ore, when the mill had first been built. 
2 : » it had been busy almost 
year round. However, several years afterward 
ee » a new mill had 
bu in the city and the old one closed down ruins 
might have appeared oe : 
ed depressing, had it not bee summer sun 
which poured a glorious brilli : ita 5 
vance over everythi 
hing. 


(=| do 


S a rudder, 


W ‘ 
© came quite Close to a 


branches of & willow and could 


feel the moistness of the river and the Coolness of the shad 
ers © and 


the darkness of the trees; then out again we shot into the su 
n= 


shine and glittering rapids. 


Yes, the trip was worth-while. The berries were a bonus 
Nan Lawler 326-3 


The Maple Army 


Thin maple seedlings standing straight 
In twilight dim, saw I of lates 

They stood as straight as regiments 
Reviewed by kings or presidents. 


Through cotyledons leaves did peer 

As if they brandished shields and spear; 
All valiant in array they stood 

With verdant uniform and hood. 


The light dimmed more, and down they sank 
Into the shadows, green and danks 
Spread out and hiding ofer the lawn 
To do hard battle, come the dawn. 


David Towne, 227-4 
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que VISITOR 


ainner table calmly eating ny SPaghetty 
4 


we were going to have 4 visitor i 


me?" I queried. 


Januarys 
g it this ti 
'') mother said; "We're 


uggad, who i 
tt geem © 


é 
"you don oO under stand, dear ? 


g any babies *" the family, except Cousin Loy 
8, 


going to have 

Not rememberin 
who's ten, I asked, "Whose baby?" 
"Our baby," Mother retorted. 
"what do you mean, our baby?" 
At this point my father put down his newspaper and Bean, 


"she means that she is pregnant +" 
Er, may I be excused?" 


"oh, that's nice. 
hought over what was going 


After retiring to my room, I t 


I'm going to have 4 little brother or sister. It 


to happen. 
but after fifteen years without any brothers 


may seem strange, 


or sisters, a fellow gets used to the idea of being an only 


child, I decided to make a list of the advantages and disadvanta 
ges 


of having a little brother. (By now, I had decided that a siste 
r 


was out of the t 
question, no advantages at all.) I began with 
e : 
e disadvantages of having a little brother: (1) He would c 
ry 
howl | 
» Scream, bite, and make a general nuisance of himself 
(2) He'd get 
get sick and would promptly give me what he had caught 
(3) He would ex oe 
pect to share my room eventually, and there goes ny 
privacy, Th 
e advantages were as follows: (1) I'd ha 
< ve fun 
stling and fighting with him beca 
use I could always win. (2) He 


could take over 
2 
all of my chores, _@) He'd shine ) 
my shoes. (4) I 
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gould finally have someone to 40, 
8 arou 
Having decided that the edod me 
ntages 
I informed my mother that it aan ou 
all 


paby-~boy , that is. 


he d U 
first glance he didn’t seem like somethin At 


& worth 
. He didn't weigh m 1 waiting 
dae . uch, only eight pounds and nine months 
> mn 
up- Mother liked hin, however, so tate, Couldn't Ce 
Ook hi 


™ home. 
he came home I was looking at him as he q k A few weeks after 
rank his six 


' 
when he did something that took me totally b o'clock bottle 
¥Y Surprise 


+ He 
me! He's been doing it ever since and, now that he! Smiled at 
€ 8 eight 
oid, gurgles something that sounds like Mike 5 eA ght months 
: m hooked. He rent 
n't 


done a thing since he came, a 
> nd [ don't want him to. He's too old 


to send back, so I guess I'm stuck wi 
th him--or is h 
€ stuck with me? 


2 ‘ 
Well, IT guess we re stuck with each other. Don't mention HO EO 
a 


soul, but I'm real happy about the whole thing 


Michael Olshonsky.330-3 


IN DARKNESS SEARCH 


I walk in the blessed darkness 
And my soul is shielded from the glaring light of 
@arish civilization. 


I seek solitude, and find it among the evanescent shadows 
That flit across the untrod earth, leaving 
Nothing but stillness in their wake. 


- I seek peace and it is known to me : 
In the dim-lit world of the starless night. 
I seek love - and this alone I do not find. 
The shadows cannot embrace me, 
Nor the stillness find my heart. 


I am alone. 
Judy Weisz, 326-3 
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g ago by @ frustrated Londoner ty 


he tower bells as men Practy, 
q 


bach pegan an the middle of ithe 


fp sounding 4 round of bells, thy 
8 


A 
41. the change ends with the Same 
Toy 


ematical combinations 


epe ated unt 


e changes oft 
night trying to complete a change, i 


en went on for hours as te \ 
gane 


a complete change on twelve; bells consist, 
of 


44 is easy t° under, 
something had to be done, gy 


stand wh 
ombinationss» sate a 


ame annoyed- 
9 devised on which the ringers coulq 
Prag. 


4497 0015600 % 
English towns bec 
3 of handbells wer 


they enjoyed 
and, the townsfolk were not disturbey 


the 


small set 
tn this ways 


e comfort of a well-heated Troon 


ticee 


instead. of a cold, damp. towers 


gers began to experime 
ations, fairss and other gay occasions 


As the rin nt with tunes, they were ack si 
to play at Christmas celebr 
beginning of English Handb 
were organized and arrangements were mate 


This was the ell ringing. The art gre, 


rapidly in Englands groups 
specifically for handbells. 
Recently there has been a revival of handbell ringing in the 
United states. Many groups have been organized in association with 
churches and community groups. I have been a member of the Rock 
Creek Handbell Ringers since its organization over five years ago. 
For one year I also rang with the Potomac English Handbell Ringers. 
Being a member of these two groups has brought me many delightful 


experiences and taught me many varied skill 
Se 
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eventh grade 3 this 


teen-age group was first formed at my church ie 
. } 3 


Nancy Poore Tufts, 
the director of the Potomas Ringers, was then our ¢ 


hoir director, 
ghe organized the group and directed it for the five years she was at 
st. Paul's Church. Since the Rock Creek Ringers never became as 
widely-known as the older Potomac Ringers, our engagements were for 
smaller organizations. But being with others my own age with common 
interests made these performances more fun. 

Bell ringing was not, for us, all rehearsals and performances. 
on Saturday afternoons we would pack away our bells, hang up our 
fresh, clean costumes, and férget about our name of Rock Creek Hand- 
bell Ringers. In their places would appear flashlights, old shirts;. 
dungarees, and tennis shoes, and the name of Belfry Brats. We would 


all pile into Mrs. Tufts’ station wagon and head for one of the 


churches in the Washington area--not to peeform in their chancels, but 


to climb their towers. 


On one trip that we made to St. John's Church, Lafayette Square, 


lis hav 
we found a Paul Revere bell. All known Revere be 
BHD ie 


e been recorded, 


of those known to be made by thig 


is evolutionary 4imese 

pry Brate + have become convinceq 
mre cuseteet PhP" an the world. White swoas 
mpletely black after 2 trip up and down one of thes 

S) 

sg two oF three washings to g 

ay st afraid of heights t 
> ite 

8 


nirts becom 
8 Ewe et hands clean 
* But 


1% mind 2 1ittl 
up ladders slanted backward 
Sy ang 


ough trap aoorss 
e top of a bell tower. 


fun to climb thr 
£ wood near th 


to balance on @ beam © 
onnected with the Rock 


the list of plac 
+ nearly as gla 
cludes many unus 
connecticut Avenue in 
Washington, 


es and events ¢ 


Though 
morous as the one connected with 


creek Ringers 18 n° 
ual activiti 
CSe Imagine 


the Potomac Ringerss 4t in 
to walk up and down 
stments ringing out C 
in the heat of summer to play 


in a long, full-skirted colonia) 


what it is like 
hristmas cheer to 


Cos costumed in thin ve 


D ° 
weather; or 


passing shoppers--in 10° 
at the fair in Waterford, virginia, 
Though our dress may not alway: 
most of the performances we give. 


s be compatible with the 


costume. 
weather, we manage to enjoy 
Even with these many experiences behind me, I am just startin 

to get the fullest enjoyment and learning out of bell ringing. { 8 
; C am 


now director of the Rock i 
Greek Ringers. Last spri 
° pring Mrs. Tufts 


resigned as choir direct 
or at my church becau 
se she is writin 
& a book 


did not reorganize 
ganize because they had no director Christ 
c stmas time came 


ing 


we could to have th 
e 
m this year also. The Past memb 
mbers decided to 


ona 


dded an extra note to 
t I always get out of bell rings ee 
soymen 
enJ°. in 
the 


In aadition T have 
h myself many new skills~-among then wave &: eae a 
™, 
teac ale 
el, Xe? un ah 
ha an 


oe eee eeu organizing and managing the group, 
ting 
prin 


ments p) 


found bet ringing an exciting ang rewarding 
always 
{ have ly hope those who hear this unusual type of tus 
T only 
sity 

tivi 
ac 


these who heard’ ote Srededessaye did, that belt 
i. as 

+ feels 

do no 


1 found hanging on the end of Popes. My wish is that 
pes 5 a ae HT 
eee as tening to bells as pleasant as I find ringing bells, 
; Liste 
. find 
will 
they 


r i hi Owns 
esponse to ringers will be a chant ° my 
Gt their 
tha’ 
and 


d ringers with your golden belis, 
Prow 


Loud and clear. 
oe serssee gay and joyful notes, 
: ‘ 
Bo eneet for us to hear 


Ann Boiselair, 119-4 


tice apout her is her ‘grey, 
S85, n 


would ne 
« things YO" 
one.of chert) a ' ayagbet 1ong hair 19 silver, her 
eauciful plue-s 
yaur. first impression of her, ~')) 


Her eyes are ab 
ves around th 
i e corner |, 


gs are usually plack or grey: 


e qactle old lady who 1 
she can haggle with a 


clothe 
ess about h 


is that she rip) sada 
er. 
ching helpl 


¢ underwelB 


wager, 
sharply as any of 


But there 18 no 
ver a pound © 


ht onions as 


storekeeper ° 
and all the evening and 


her daughters---** Ravensi® ' 
oks 
Most of her children are pakers or co ? 
ntinuous procession of pies, cakes, buns, helzel, 
If a newcomer had the 
audacity 


night there is 4 co 

pchah, and ot 

nt would lea 

nd in Lithuanian, 
you sick? UY 

Are You ve got 


Maybe a little soup, 4 


er delicacies: 


e her throne--# wige chair--stride 


kishka, lox, 
to refuse food, my au 

over to the newcomer, and dema Italian, and English 
"why aren't you eating? 


(for his benefit), 
e nothing but skin and bones: 
you've got FO take 


ied with a string of spicy 


to eat! Your'r 
a little something!" 


Anything: 


jsitor would be suppl 
n the other, and two roly-poly 


bun? Something: 


By this time the v 


e hand, a cup of coffee i 


sausage in on 
What could he do but eat? It was an insult 


children on either knee. 
(nibbled) on something--like two or three 


to my aunt unless he knoshed 
pieces of gefullte fish. 
often receiving a loving giance 


My aunt's husband sits quietly, 
No matter how busy she is with a friend o 
r 


from his remarkable wife. 
baby, she always has time to touch his shoulder, call his name kk 
» mase 


him more comfortable. 
As 1 
I leave my aunt's home, I might pass one of my numero 
us 
cousins ent 
ntering with a shy stranger, and I hear behind 
the door, ee 


"So who's 
your friend? Sit down, sit down! You'j] 
‘ have a little 


something to fill 
the stomach? Somebody get this nice 
person a cup of 


coffee!" 
Vivian Miller 217-4 


To Lucretia, 


at 
Night winds i 
Tonight. howl, and dogs q 
But warmth stops th © Bark 
And love shuts out ©_ Wind 

ali ae 
The glass of the «4,,_ SCUnds 
Cold. Sowers cola 
The tattered wi ; 
Repulsive. windowshades : 
Across the st 
And chop St ae eee cut ang 
The stately trees = ine 
A house to go ieee 
Weber Sk eee hue. 
othing but 

Trashcans. eee Saat 
This makes me ill 
Truly. ; 
But Love overloo 5 
Love is above eee ne trifle. 
The time wears on. 
Precious sleep lost. 
}fiinor. 
The radio is too much 
I turn it off. : 
But please allow me this 
I have thoughts, dreams : 
Desires, . 
Desires to please, 
To regain position 
In your graces. 
To write too personally i 
But too broadly is no eee 
The snow Lies outside, : 
cold. 
But the old saying, 
And this is the essence, 
Love is warmth. 


AEE 


The hand on the clock says 
Nothing. 

Tt merely moves. 

But time is involved, 

And it means more to me 
Than any other consideration 
But you, 

Because it allows thought. 
Limited rest bodes no good 
For mental 

or for physical. 

Ah, but spiritual. spiritual. 
Yes, there is good. 

There is love. 


t j 1d. 
Metal is co aaa 


nat is 

si ee jd? NOx 

oves re 

ae poem co a ae pit 
pnfor tue A UE 

a wabaloeue” 

pare wood rarters? 

Plastics 

old lampshade » 

Clocks 

qteLephone» 
All cold- 

wot for lack of hea é peratvre) 
They're all at room 
put for lack of OS 
what's the theme her 

Loves, na urally: oe 

put why say go much, J 

os that? ae 
oe auEe love is more than 2 Wi 
Tt is a worlds 
A feelings 3 emotion» 
Biology tells you thate 

ileal 


Time to concede? No» 
oF one | : 
the clock ticks One ‘ 
apeughts of everyday enter my mind 
They disappear « 
what's left? 
Youe 
All other thoughts flee: 
There is no room there for them, 
For you are there 
they try to break in, 
Hopelessly. 
Shall we mention 
Love again? 
How obvious! But that is my fate. 
A freak? Perhaps. A writer? No. 
A poet? Never: 
But this is not poetry. 
ie is expression. 
All but the illiterate can write 1ik 5 
Their minds control the pen, P Ae 
es some supernatural gift. 

ere is, however, a gi 
I need not say at. ah Staen ee Share 
And I will not. 
For I know that, if you've read this f 
You're in communion with my thought “ 
If you have given up already al 
These words cannot reach : 
But love can. yous 
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In summation: 

No poem, this. 

Tf so, kas worst, 
The words come f 
They stumble on TEseraues 
of eternity. eshold 
As this is written, 

you are asleep, 

preaming 

Perhaps of glory? 

Noe You*re unpre 

of?-1I won't gage Bip ese 
No need. 

T am with you, you wi 

Some day, they Bey; ee 
we'll all look back, 

I agree. So will lis 

we'll laugh, they say, 

I agree. So will J. 

But we live in the now. 
Not in the To Come. 


This drivel slowly 

Grinds to a halt. 

None too soon, you say 
Pardon my presumption for 
Putting words into your mouth 
But I try to understand, : 
Without success. 

Some day it will end. 

Some day it might even begin, 


Stephen T. Phillips, 310-3 


“Dandelions 


young men and young women straight, defiant, golden-haired 
beneath the sun. | 


01d men and old women-backs bent, white heads gently nodding, 
swaying with the wind. 


Margie Coven 


ATRBORNE ACROBATICS 
ved eas SOS a tare 
5 fille lane ga 

r of the engines a7 suddenly Oe Wa held our breath Be 
y slowly £ ie Z telltale se) ae ee 

ede S, ere airborne ore my 

ee rned me that we W Monopoly board dotted 

stomach, and my eek ee " amily 22 core scurrying beetles, 
eyes the runway became ad blue houses 3 the 4 ¢ fairylan Alwotld of Gite 
with tiny red, green rae Then we entered G Re everywhere nothing aes 
I looked in fale atta bie cotton-puff ane oe ree 1 could fee1 
roy ee een were so near thee Indeed, I thought I would 
snow-white clouds. Nf een Ty fingers: ee ortal. 
their cottony abeyayased this world could no 


meet an angel any momen 


The roa. 
inside me. Would 
began to snake its wa. 3 
it gained more and more 


, ded into dusk 
light had fa e 
: late afternoon atherye Sudden. 
Th Batons 1 ee, aint and becane ore art, leaving only a feu, 
e clouds i f covtto Tw 
: had pulled a piece © ling the oceane witnessed 
oo SSA Rca ' ohare ge e sea of blood. The sun 


strands in between, the clouds Fceriscted in j 
the spectacle of an ocea the deeper it becamee Around 


mes ae Let 5 of red, orange, and yellow, reflected in 
o 


this fiery ball shone ha clouds again, coming between 
the water close at hand. Then there were unfinished showe Only 


i down on an 
us and the sun like a curtac® Bes fuer to remind us of the phenome. 


5 -candy clouds were 
a few pink, cotton-cancy rete 


non we had seen. Soon even they Pohts 
until there was no more color in ee feerre hes 5 perttincnéss, Instinc 
ness set in. Our windows became © ony Cont and turned toward the 
tively I pulled the curtains against the DSN ev one. After dinn 
cheerily lighted cabin and the chatter within oe ae ia. sare er 
I became drowsyg soon they turned the lights ones a oo ing 
of the plane and the drone of the engines lulled me %o Be 

When we neared our final destination, Frankf ort, we ran into dark 
clouds, generally flat, grey strips Here and there a Cae them 
would rise up like demons ready to snatch our helpless airship. Al- 
though we were soon over the city, our pilot informed us that we could 
not land because of foul weather. We could feel the plane being buffeted 
about by the winds and tipped to left-right extremes. I did not 
notice that the conversation within our cabin had lagged and that my 


father was tight-lipped and white. It was like a roller-coaster ride, 
this rolling; my brother and I had the time of our lives, calling and 
laughing to each other across the aisle. We thrilled when the plane 
tipped his way and then mine, so that the wings were in a vertical 
position. We kept wondering, and hoping that the plane would fly 
completely upside-down. This thought put us into hysterics, and we 
had great fun speculating whether the seat belts would keep us in our 
seats. I never knew exactly how close we came to crashing, for to me 
the trip was only very exciting. When the plane finally lowered itself 
and the rolling let up, we were as disappointed as children at the 
amusement park when they have to go home. 


Ellen Spathelf, 320-3 
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IN ORBIT 


« r 1 Sera ‘ 
pe nean, tu Won Ucene: down i's yelled. Fidient Cont 
~ KS) Tol. Ofes 
icer 


nynadey 
n to Radio Operator Maxwell. "How com 


© +t won't come down? 


gO 


\ Mi cart 
: 4nane vidal eee 
ry ; j 
not when it's in orbit} peeped Maxwell. 
nNo 


s up comes down!" 


devil did it ; 
pit! How the get in orbiten 
nin OF demanded ¢ 
arlson, 


ea to climb vertically 250 miles 

Fy guppos L and then level 

gt wa Off and 
a re-entry 


Eyl stamnered Maxwell, "Thornberg says he leveled it off 
and 


. into the atmosphere, not go into orbitia 
i 
nW 


n the perip 
5 earthward . Says he has two hours of oxygen left and wa ta t 
nts to 


nery jets jammed and it went into i 

if orbit and he can't point 
he nos 
ynow how to get back" 


nqirty-million-dollars| Thirty million dollars we spend on that 


fool planes and he makes a satellite out of it. I told ya my cousin 
nould'a flown it, and not that dope Thornberg!" 

$ 

"But how do we get it down?" pleaded Maxwell. 


nget it down? How should I know?" howled Carlson. "I'm only 


a twenty thousand dollar a year Flight Control Officer, not an engi- 
neer!" 
"But we need the plane for the other experiments} squealed Maxwell. 


‘Then find Flight Engineer Harvey!" 
Thus began the frantic search for Engineer Harvey, the one hope 


for the plane's return. The entire Edwards Air Force Base was dili- 


gently scrutinized in the hopes of locating him, Thirty anxious 


minutes later, Air Policeman Tom Carter stepped into Flight Tower #3 
and confronted Control Officer Cavison. 


"We found ‘im’ beamed Air Policeman Carter! He's over at the 


base theater watching Invaders from Venus. He wants to know if he 
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can sé 
tte Thornoeres with 85 minutes of 


"vind? Why should 


who minds. 


I mind? I 
gee from Science Fiction 


+ refu 
oxygen left, Mies 
r here i? five minutes OF yolunteer for the 


Theater to get ove 


kes." 
2 seconds later, Engineer 


next flight the ship ™ 
na fifty-ni 


four minutes 2 
er #3. 


Have you geen 


Exactly 


vaders £rom Venus ?" 


invaders from Venus 


Harvey entered Tow 


" Hey, Carlson. 
Never mind invaders frou Venus! Howido, we ecu tm Gown i 
om where ?" 


+ who down fr 
nberg down out 
gu 4nquired Harvey. 

How does he get out of it! 


"How do we g& 

"How dolwe get Thor of orbit," steamed Carlson, 
"How did he get in orbit 
"Never mind how he got into it! 
his periphery jets are 
n IT suppos 
That's the auxiliary peri- 


He says jammed ." 
nWell,' mused Harvey » e he should punch the large 
red button left of the fuel gauge: 


pheral-je>.switch." 
"Okay," snarled Carlson to Maxwell. "Tell Thornberg to 


e red button left of the fu 
1 in an authoritative manner, 


punch the larg el gauge." 
"Roger," answered Maxwel | 
ower #3. 


Ten seconds passed before Thornberg radioed T 


"Thornberg to Tower 3. Thornberg to Tower 3. Nothing 
happened when I punched the button. !" 
"Well?" quipped Carlson. 


"But i , y 
ut it should work, ‘mumbled a thoroughly confused H 
arvey." 


At 1 i 
east it did in all the ground tests. Is he sure h 
sure he 
the large red button?" sake, 
"Yes," interru 
pted Maxwell." 4H 
; e says he pushed the 
one 


bat 
ween the fuel gauge and the altimeter." 
6 


exclaimed Harvey 


the fuel Gauge!" 


" He! 


An hour later the heaq f 
0. 


th 
called Carls ESE Emergency Landing Squad 
a 


little blue from lack of 


left 


much 


-handed and getting right ang 1 ty 
10 left mi 


ornberg! 


"That! ee 


S Tight, ¢ 
» Carlson. He made it back k 
okay. 


oxygen, though, 


Hets a 


K 
eeps mumbling about being 


sansa? "Dogon xed up. -Doesnit make 
ny idea of wh 
i at he's talki 

RAS ng about?" 


Thus ended another a: 
<i Pca 


S terer to spacemen, 


i dep, eer nd 


~ - 


BUT WHAT ABOUT “THE PEOPLE 


Asudden sheet of white light streaks across the morning sky. 


The day--August 6, 1945. The place--Hiroshima, Japan. The 

decision had been made to drop the first atomic bomb ever used on 

a city, bringing about the end of World War II. But what about the 
people of Hiroshima? How did they react to the strange and 
horrifying flash, the terrible sickness and death which followed, the 
feat of something unknown? 


John Hershey tells hour by hour the lives of six people who 


survived the hell of the weeks--even the years--which followed. 
Hiroshima is a stirring and awakening report of startling facts, the 
impact of which should be felt by every person. 


Ann Boisclair, 119-l 
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T DISCOVER HAWAII 
trees and stones. A 
lleys and 
hills and v2 
3 theme of humanness » 
Showing his 


A country is more than James Michener 


and with thi 
remarkable quality * 


islands,» 


n Hawa ile 


Mr. Michener has told the 


country is its people, 


has achieved a novel of 


‘ f the 
deep love and understanding ° ualities in their inhabit- 


s themselves and of the g 


island Ae ek 
story of the is sareaize the land it is today. 


ants that have made this south sea 

pat, Pacific", an 

I first discovered Michener’s talents in ‘South if 
irs 


Tales of the South Pacifics 
s and story of 

the touching story of Sayonorae But though the song 
sg to come, Hawaii will ° 


and went on to read 


adaptation of his book, 


"South Pacific” may delight audiences for year 

i he loved. 
long stand out as a great tribute to the islands 
each separate and distinct, 


The novel is divided into five books, 
ete image. The reader sees, 


yet each absolutely necessary for the comp. 
in the first book, the endless centuries comprising the formation of 
the islands, the terrific struggle for life between rock and sea. 


You see the first seed washed on shore, the first flower, the first 
stray bird to make a new homie there. You realize that life on this para- 


dise must be fought for, just as the islands themselves fought, and that 
just as the thundering volcanoes rose out of the ocean and were destroyed 
and rose again, those who were to inhabit this place must be prepared to 
lose and begin anew. 

The intermediate books deal with the population of Hawaii, from the 
arrival of the first Polynesian canoe to the last imported Japanese 


worker. The characters are fictional, but their personalities are not 


easily forgotten, and in their individual lives, Mr. Michener has 


delicately interwoven the development of the islands. He tells of the 
Sh. 


first natives and their ee 
Paradoxic 
al life 


: Gee w 
amid bloody wars. He brings the > t was beautifulry Peacefu) 
irst $ : 


their God and their principles ry families who lost 


You see the 
intricate $ 
built up and torn down, social structures 


and the political 
; : upheavals that : 
statehood. accompanied 


In a sens j 
SC ene whole novel is only a preface to the last book 
. - «A io ‘4 : 


the story. of the-Golden-Men. .Thése are the men of Hawaii today, the 


product of decades of social strife. The American plantation owner 
> 


the Chinese landlord, the Hawaiian beachboy, the Japanese politician-- 


all of them are Golden Men. They are not a breed joined by bloodlines; ; 
they are those men who realize their land's past, and hold its future. 
This powerful novel tells the story vividly and beautifully. You 


may forget the names of the characters, but you cannot forget what 


they represent. They are Hawaii. 


Diane Wolfe, 127-3 
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ASSEMBLY LINE 


ine. As the 
Mr. Baily stood and watched the assembly line 
fre A 5 7 
. h the lines they were molded, polish- 


Mr. Baily had one 9°. 
ore than 2 thousand workers 


: d throug 
products travele f the largest 


and completed 


ed, painted; 
e city and employed ™ 


factories in th 
4nerye 

down the aisles, 
ordering changes when he 


who wer'e used to run the mach 
watching the men 


Mr. Baily walked up and 


at their work. He talked to thems 
He never allowed them*to get the 


felt improvement was needed» 
least bit out’of hand. He knew that even though these workers 


an ignorant machines» 
membered hearing of such a 


they were capable of 


were little more th 


organization and revolt. He re 


a less disciplined factory 
‘tke these dumb robots,” he 


as ine not being . 
happening at Imagi Bet os 
able to control dense matter’ 
“What is this world coming to’” 


thought scornfully to himself. 
ook at his well-trained, hard- 


Mr. Baily took one last 1 
Suddenly, he noticed that 


working crew, and turned to leave. 
The 


Assembly Line Worker 5-X-2 was not in his assigned place. 


worker was walking rapidly toward him with his arm raised ab- 
ove his head. In his hand he held a long steel pipe. His face 


was grim and determined. His eyes reflected hatred and wrath. 


Mr, Baily began to scream. “Stop! Stop!" he commanded. 


7Go back! Go back!” But for the first time, 5-X-2 did not 


heed. *I am your master! Go back! I am...” 
But Mr. Baily never completed his sentence. The worker 
crashed the iron pipe over Mr. Baily's head and he fell to 


the floor. The worker began i pound and beat him 
eSoen i 


CALCRNG 


Bs 


Sey 


Eee 


and what pemained of Mp, Bailyts Springs ang 
coils, 
Suddenly, panic Seized the renegade 


Fear ang horro 
: r 
engulfed him. Throwing down the Pipe, 


he fleg from the 
j lt 2 
nail protruding from the wall jabbeq his a: 


factory. As he ran out the door he f 
. Sharp pain 
9 asa 


te He stopped for 
a moment and watched as the req blood cozed oy 


t, and then 
started running again, 


Judy Hurwitz, 314-3 
TO A RADIATOR 


Warmth- the gift of life, 
Sustenance of my soul 
Without it Iam dead, 

Grey, Shivering and forlorn. 


The brightest sun or moon 

Imbued with all its glory 

Cannot impart, from the winter sky, 
The radiant glow 

Emitted by the lowly radiator. 


Beside the window, 

Transferring its heat to 

The cold air entering through 

The cracks, 

The radiator stands.... 

Spending its time, covered with paint, 
Rattling, creaking, rusting, 

Sending out benevolent warm beams 

To keep me alive. 


-57- 


Judy Weisz, 326-3 
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Variations On A Theme 
" PAMUNKEY. My 
(Peb4munakey)” 


dian lore to attain a more 


n 
I was searching the dusty annals of I 


Washington 


original name for this region-- 


beautiful name for my 
When, suddenly, I came upon the ab 


unkey. 
eee only the 


musical word denotes not 


I see that this beautifully- ah ee 
1 but also the insignificant 


4+0 
small plateau now known as capit 
nee roamed this areae 


Indian tribe that o 
5 of the white man occupy 


Now marvelous stone and steel teepee 
ark wigwams 


b 
the ground formerly covered by the mud and 


of the Pamunkey. 
j laces the 
A magnificent Great Council Lodge of the white man replaces 


Indian council gathering. 
The white Wigwam of the Great Fathers stands near the place 


where the Chief of the Pammkey lodged. 
The Marble Tree dedicated to the First Great White Father succeeds 


the ceremonial totem used by our predecessors. 

Roads of the Iron Horse parallel the foot-paths used by native 
runners to reach the neighboring lodges of the Chickahominy 
and the Nanticoke, * 

wnd ‘Chesapeake Say steamers and luxury liners supersede the 
bimca—barik wamoe and the dugout of the red man. 

A stadium for athletic games is laid on 
the foundation of the indian’s lacrosse fields. 

Ancient weaving-places give way to beautiful stone edifices 
that house the artistic treasures of our civilization. 


Graves of American soldiers lie above the burial grounds 


of indian warriors. Z 
4 
*Now the sites of the cities of Norfolk and Baltimore, respectively. 


- h jodge nained for the 
i alt great one who found the yell 
i i) 
yopace® the cleats and herbs of the Pamunke Ow-fever cure 
ry medicine m 
en. 


gnost of the red man haunts the city of th 
fe y Of the white man 


ghe 
_. 4g the neritage of our j'ati 2 i 
oni is re ae Hation"s Capital--our beloved Wi 
: lashington! 


Michael Sindler, 229.4 


Spring Will Come 


The snow is falling on the dying pear tree. What wa ; 
. . S once a beau- 
tiful garden flowering with multi-colored blossoms is n 
Ow a patch of 


ellow weeds slowly being covered by a blanket of white fla 
e kes. ‘n- 


y' 


: nas j 
side the 2 > SS a two-family house the same furniture remains, older, 
grayers and more worn. “t seems as though it, too, has suffered during 
the past months, months filled with our fear, sorrow, and anguish. 

As at cae the stairs to our apa TZ recall the many times 
my sister and £ used to run down them, racing to see who would be first to 
eet the gqadass our grandmother had Keene for us in the kitchen of the 
flat below. I remember ae those see eeShinds each week when we 


would dash down the stairs atthe séotd of Grandmother*s voice to watch 


with wide eyes as she lit the Sabbath candles and then beg for a chance to 


say the blessing over them too. Aunt Robbie and Uncle “en and my parents 


would soon-join us at the table opened to its full length for the special 


ao Together we would sit and eat Shabbos dinner, feeling the warmth of 


a elqsestonit family about us's : 
Many times, though; this: sense’ of warnth would be replaced by 8 


dreadful feeling. of fear and desperation. yamege ey vets 


ys ‘that found 


sthetic administered to him in. the 


s 
trong Uncle Ben, weak oo “che ane 
e bound together 


Operation r oom: 4m, bed slowly recuperating» we would then b 


so close to de Fach of my 


He was aes 


b 
Y a mutual prayer for his life+ 
a 59 


San £ > 
myhy take my Sent oor Lord? 


overs ee : 
God, let him live!" 


grandparents would winimper over and 
‘take my life for h 
h was once filled 
n a cloud -of anguish. Even 


Plea se 9 


with our laughter 


0 iSe 
Let me die in his placé. 


The same two-family house whic 


and joy is now dim and silent, enveloped 1 


Jaden boughs T used to climb seems to 


the old pear‘ tree in whose fruit- 
But the spring 


j eds. 
be dying, never again to be able to spread its se 
1 bear its fruit once more 


will come, and the tree wil 
Connie Reikes, 330-3 


HOOKY 


he talks seriously of 


At least Several times ir t iid 1if 
f i hes have ever 
toy these fervent wis 
J from school. But fow 


done anything about it. I, however, 
ochial school, the substitute teacher 
re re a.cloudless sky. The breeze blew 


I was in the seventh grade, 
I wanted to be outdoors instead 


was boring, and the sun was shinning 
softley and the birds twittered happily. 
of in the classroom, trying to pay attention. 

At 10:45, during a fifteen minute bread, three girls and I eeeees 
that we didn't like the teacher and wouldn't stand for it. Carat 
yoncholantly and leaning on each other for morai support, we simply walked 
out the front door and kept on walking. we were in luck; nobody was in 
sight. A few minutes before the bell, we asked one another whether we 
should go back. The answer was unanimous - NO- 


We deviéed an alibi: One of the girls had lost a pair of knitted green 
e.were helping hunt for them, 


gloves that her grandmother had made, and w 
Her mother, just leaving for the 


Nodding assent, we entered the 
d to return to school for 


We ended up at Susan's home. 
afternoon, told us to return to school. 
house, and ate and chatted. At 2:30 we decide 
sewing class. As we got closer and closer, we began to feel remorse 
(or perhaps it was fear). When we reached school, we tried to walk into 
the room as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened. Unfortunately, 
the principal saw us----the rest of the story is a little psinful. 


I was ashamed then, but now when I tell people that I once played 
hooky, there is a little note of pride in my voice. I think they look 
at me with just a bit of envy .(or.i6 it. disbelief?) i: "3. = 

Linda: Lewis; '208-2 
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